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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


“ The signs of the times!” we think we hear 
some one exclaim—“‘ prophecy or politics?” 
Gentle reader, neither of the two. It is on 
signs more easily interpreted—those which 
figure over every shop-door, and by which 
every man’s calling is made known—that we 
purpose saying a few words. “And, pray, 
what of these signs?” it may be asked. Re- 
member Job. 

In treating historically of signs we may 
refer for their antiquity to the age of the Ro- 
mans, amongst whom it was customary to affix 
devices outside their shops, emblematical of 
the professions pursued within. Quinctilian, 
who flourished about ninety years before the 
} Christian era, refers to one of these in his 
| writings. ‘‘ There were shops round the mar- 
ket-place,” he says, “and this shield hung 
there as asign.” And it appears that the prac- 
tice prevailed for many succeeding centuries, and 
| that the introduction of names and professions, 
unaccompanied by symbolical representations, 
is, comparatively, but of recent origin. We are 
unable to determine the precise period when 
signs were first employed in England. Most 
people have heard of the “ Boar’s Head in 
Fastcheap,” where merry John Falstaff cracked 
his jokes and quaffed his cup of sack, and 
Many have read the reflections that arose 
in the mind of Goldsmith when he sat in the 
“ identical room’? where Prince Hal and the 


valiant knight ‘‘ gave life to the revel, and even 
made debauchery not disgusting.” This royal 
rendezvous—rendered famous by the genius of 
Shakspere—fell a prey to the great fire of 1666, 
and its successor was swept away in the recent 
improvements at London Bridge. We have 
the authority then of Shakspere that tavern 
signs, at least, existed in the fifteenth century, 
and all doubt is removed by the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Brayley, who, in his Londiniana, 
states, that ‘‘ the earliest notice of the Boar's 
Head occurs in the testament of William 
Warden, who, in the reign of Richard II. gave 
‘all that his tenement called the Boar’s Head, 
Eastcheap, to a college of priests or chaplains, 
founded by Sir William Walworth, Lord 
Mayor.’ In those ages, however, the use of 
signs must not have been general, for even so 
late as the seventeenth century we find Charles 
I. granting a charter to the city of London, in 
which the inhabitants are required “to hang 
out signs for the better finding of their respect- 
ive dwellings’—implying a state of things 
sufficiently barbarous to have deterred any one 
from visiting the Metropolis, and appaling 
enough to make us thankful that our own 
times have so signally improved. The terms 
of the Royal charter appear to have been 
generally complied with, and even exceeded— 
tradesmen began to vie with each other in the 
elegance of their sign-posts—devices of all 
kinds now proclaimed the professions of the 
citizens—paintings of every degree of excellence 
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were pendent in front of their shops—many 
eminent artists found employment for their 
pencils in their production—and the streets of | 
London ratherresembled some gallery of pictures 
and works of art, than the business thorough- 
fares of a populouscity. Tosuch anextreme was 
this custom carried, that an act was passed in 
the tenth year of George the Second’s reign, 
directing the removal of the large sign frames, 
which extended across entire streets, and by 
subsequent statutes, passed in 1762 and 1771, 
the sign-posts, which obstructed the footpaths, 
and the signs themselves, which, as they hung 
over the pavements, threatened danger to 
pedestrians, were ordered to be taken down. 
They now occupy a less objectionable situation, 
on the fronts of our houses and over the doors 
of our shops; but the law still restricts a man 
from obtruding his name and profession too 
prominently on public notice, although it per- 
mits him to sacrifice the light of heaven that 
he may excel his neighbour in the dimensions 
of his sign. 

The employment of devices indicative of the 
various trades has now almost wholly ceased, 
but undoubted evidence of its having generally 
prevailed still exists—in the mystic balls sus- 
pended over the abodes of pawnbrokers—the 
gilded grapes pendent at the doors of vintners 
the kilted Highlander, ‘‘ mull” in hand, who 
stands sentry at the snuff shop—in the barber's 
pole and the dentist’s tooth; and from the 
title page of many old books we may learn that 
even printers of former days had their own 
distinctive emblems—that Wynkin de Worde 
“‘ emprynted at the sygne of the Sonne’”—and 
Pynson at that of “ the George in Flete-strete.” 
But enough of the past—it was of the signs 
of our own times that we proposed to treat— 
we therefore leave more minute research to 
those of our readers who may be engaged in 
tracing the origin and history of buttons. 

Many valuable lessons may be acquired in 
the streets; they are the real stage of life— 
their scenes are ever changing the players are 
the busy men of the world, and every observant 
person forms part of the audience. Exhibitions 
of heart-rending misery—occurrences the most 
ludicrous—characters the most singular—plots 
the most intricate, were never so faithfully 
presented as on our streets; and in a day’s walk 
through the thoroughfares of London especially, 
one may see as much genuine humour, and 
learn as much practical wisdom, as can be 
witnessed within the walls of any Metropolitan 


theatre. We need hardly say then that we walk 


the streets; and would at any time-prefer a 
strol] in the crowded avenues of Cheapside; or 
the Strand, to a ramble in the open fields or 
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_and from both more may be inferred than ap. 


the deserted highway. In our journey through 


life, we have often derived as great pleasure from 
observing and contrasting the signs, as from 
studying the faces, we have seen. They are 
equally varied, characteristic, and instructive, 


pears. ‘lake tavern and alehouse signs, for 
instance—in one sense they are indices of 
national feeling, and evidences of individual 
greatness. Had Wellington not been a hero, 
neither inns nor boots would have borne his 
name, and had Nelson not fought and died for 
his country, no “landlord” would have made 
his name a ‘household word.” What town! 
does not boast its ‘‘ Queen’s Head,” its “ Royal | 
Albert”—its “Duke of Marlborough,” or its) 
‘Marquis of Granby”? True, the distorted) 
representations of these personages which adom 
our inns may be employed merely for the sake 
of distinction, but by their adoption is evinced 
the popularity of the individuals thus hononred, | 
for who ever heard of the ‘‘ Robespierre Inn,"| 
the “Greenacre Head,” or the “ Cardigan 
Arms”? We venture to assert no Englishman} 
would patronize such houses, and the chances] 
are, if ever such signs were displayed, that the 
nation would rise en masse, and demand their 
removal. As the popularity of an air is in 
controvertibly proved in its being murdered by 
street vocalists, and ground by wandering or- 
ganists, so the enduring fame of a man is placed 
beyond al! doubt, when his name is associated 
with the alehouses of his country. When his 
likeness becomes a sign, it is a sign of immor 
tality—every rude resemblance of him is @ 
monument raised to his memory—his rustic 
portrait, as it creeks to the breeze, is endeared 
by a thousand pleasing reminiscences, for it is 
suggestive of convivial hours and merry meet- 
ings, and as long as men gather under a rool 
permanently honoured by his countenanes, 
they wiil cease not to venerate his name. But 
the tide of popular opinion ebbs as well a 
flows, and when some living idol of the nation 
falls in its esteem, his condemnation may be 
read even in its signs. Not many years have} 
passed since Lord Brougham incurred the dis-j 
pleasure of the people—as a consequence, the 
alehouses distinguished by the Chancellor's 
name were instantly re-baptized, and in mort 
than one case we personally witnessed hi 
Lordship’s head unceremoniously inverted. In 
this humiliating posture it remained until the 
tide began to flow again, when it was. restored 
to its original dignified position. Signs am 
thus undoubted indications of public feeling 
to use a homely phrase, they may “ make 
mara-man”—their importance,therefore, shoult 
not be overlooked by those who. strive tol 
patriots, or aspire to be heroes. We remembe 


an instance in which the peace and tranquilli 
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of an entire parish were disturbed, merely by 
a sign, which, had it not speedily been changed, 
might have led to results fearful to contemplate. 
A thoughtless owner of a tavern took the liberty 
of exhibiting over his door the figure of a fe- 
male destitute of a head, and naturally con- 
ceiving that some explanation would be required 
of so uncommon a phenomenon, placed under- 
neath the painting—‘ THe Quiet Woman.” 
The remedy for feminine loquacity thus implied, 
was sufficiently monstrous to have roused the 
indignation even of those who were daily un- 
dergoing so fiery an ordeal as a woman’s 
ceaseless tongue, but, as often happens, the 
ladies took the matter into their own hands— 
proceeded in a body to the house—originated 
a select riot, and in one brief hour demolished 
the offensive picture. The ladies seldom fail 
in their public undertakings? it is therefore 
needless to say that nothing was afterwards 
heard of the ‘quiet woman,” and that the 
tavern is now knpwn by a less libellous name. 
There is danger therefore in the selection of 
signs, since the public eye thus takes cogni- 
zance of them, and in them may be implicated 
the respectability of a whole neighbourhood. 
Connected with the signs of public houses, 
there is an anomaly for which we have never 
been able to account, namely, their daring 
violation of the laws of nature and the immu- 
table principles of truth. In them the science 
of natural history, in particular, is wholly set 
at defiance, for, despite the researches of Cuvier 
and Buffon, they are not unfrequently made to 
represent animals which even Wombwell him- 
self never dreamt of. We will go so far as to 
admit that white blackbirds may be found, 
having ourselves seen one of the species, but 
we have no faith in the existence of Blue Boars 
or Red Lions, such creatures never having 
been met with in Nature’s wide domain; and 
on the same grounds we protest against the 
exhibition over the doors of our inns and 
taverns, of double-necked Swans, Golden Ea- 
gles, Mermaids, Griffins, Phoenixes, and Uni- 
corns. In these enlightened times such fabulous 
creations ought not to be tolerated in our streets, 
seeing they are calculated to foster ignorance, 
and retard the advancement of science. As to 
the heterogeneous jumbling of Cocks and Harps, 
Geese and Gridirons, Pigs and Whistles, or 
Mice and Mopsticks—no erroneous inferences 
can be drawn from them—they are harmless 
conceits, and serve to amuse the public. But, 
as in the Hen and Chickens, which conveys a 
useful lesson, it were well if the artists of 
tavern signs drew more from nature and less 
from fancy. Their high-flown conceptions we 
are perhaps unable to appreciate, for we infi- 
nitely prefer the truth and simplicity of eating- 
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house signs, where a round of beef, and a 
foaming tankard of ale, with the staff of 
life in the foreground, and a semi-lunar cheese 
in the distance, give earnest of substantial 
hospitality, and induce many a weary pedes- 
trian to partake of the realities so temptingly 
depicted. It has not been our privilege to see 
the alehouse sign in the execution of which 
Wilkie early developed his genius, or that 
which the infatuated George Morland once 
dashed off in discharge of a night’s score he 
had incurred, but we doubt not many living 
artists might benefit by an inspection of them, 
and learn at least one useful lesson therefrom, 
never to paint above the most ordinary capacity. 

In what might be termed commercial signs— 
those of manufacturers, tradesmen, and shop- 
keepers—there is a wide field for observation. 
Amongst so diversified a class it is not singular 
that aristocracy of feeling should prevail with 
some, and betray itself even in the character 
of their signs. The opulent merchant, con- 
scious of his hold on public favour—secure in 
the fame of a business inherited from his fore- 
fathers—despises the gigantic signs of modern 
date, and simply places over the entrance to 
his well-known establishment, his name and 
calling in unobtrusive letters, or possibly sup- 
presses both—whilst the aspiring tradesman, 
envious of notoriety, and “defying competi- 
tion” to all around, adopts a sign-board so 
huge and glaring as, according to all optical 
principles, can only be read with comfort at a 
distance. Even the struggling barber, whose 
profits will not admit of any external decora- 
tions being lavished on his premises, and who 
announces his profession by the parti-coloured 
pole, and the word “sHavine” impartially 
distributed amongst the empty panes of his 
window, would imitate his more successful 
neighbour in the dimension of his sign, if he 
had the means—the modesty of his appeal to 
public patronage is the result of necessity, not 
of choice, for few barbers enjoy a monopoly 
of business, and all of them aspire to inde- 
pendence. Thus some indication of the con- 
scious strength of a firm, of its stability and 
resources, may be deduced from its sign. And 
80, too, may its innate weakness. A name is a 
powerfulauxiliary in some trades ; its value can- 
not be estimated, but it may be conjectured from 
the frequency with which itis purloined; thus :— 


SAMUEL SLY « CO. 


Formerly with 
JACKSON AND PIERCE, 
TAILORS & CLOTHIERS. 


Here the desired inference is, that the estab- 
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lishment which owns such a sign, is a branch 
of the celebrated Jackson and Pierce, the 
superiority of whose workmanship may have 
gained them an honourable distinction in their 
profession—it is not to be conceived that such 
personages as Samuel Sly & Co. even exist 
—the entire hopes of the concern are founded 
on the fame of Jackson and Pierce—but the 
firm clearly avows its own weakness—they 
have purloined a name—their very sign would 
condemn them. Such instances are not like 
angels’ visits—nor is the scheme unprofitable, 
for many a man has thus owed his fortune to 
his sign, and sacrificed his honesty for gain. 

Thieves and practical jokers are an obser- 
vant class of men, and signs have not escaped 
their notice. It is recorded of one of the “ light- 
fingered” gentry, that on one of his nocturnal 
professional rambles he stealthily took down a 
tradesman’s sign, and having slightly altered 
its appearance, had the unblushing effrontery, 
shortly afterwards, to offer it for sale to its 
owner, urging that it would be of greater ser- 
vice to him than to any one else, seeing the 
name and occupation it bore so happily corre- 
sponded with his own.—The labours of a cer- 
tain Marquis in defacing and transposing signs 
are well known, and we have been told of a 
gentleman in Cumberland who, by way of a 
practical joke, forwarded his own sign per rail- 
way, to a recently married couple in Lanca- 
shire, as an apology for not paying his respects 
in person. This was carrying politeness too 
far, and although we may smile at such inci- 
dents, we cannot countenance them. 

Sign painters, like poets, take unwarrantable 
liberties with our language, and their punctu- 
ation and orthography have afforded amusement 
to the public, time out of mind. Their ideas 
of the properties of commas and semicolons 
are best known to themselves, but, judging 
from numberless efforts of their brushes, we 
should conceive they believed them invented 
only to fill up the necessary vacancies between 
words, and as designed rather for ornament 
than for use. Of their orthography many ex- 
amples might be given, but we content ourselves 
with presenting the two following. Over the 
door of a dairy in a town we lately visited, the 
proprietor announces that ‘‘ Milk and Kreme R 
sold hear,” and acobbler in the cellar underneath 
advertizes ‘‘ Ripares neetly dun.” Both may 
have been the handywork of one genius; but in 
every hamlet in the kingdom similar specimens 
may be found—proving that in some respects 
art is in advance of letters, and shewing the ur- 
gent necessity for the establishment of schools 
for sign-painters. But in these, and all other 
respects, we anticipate in the future a progressive 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AS IT NOW IS, 
BY ALEX. FALKNER, ESQ., OF NEWCASTLE, 
[Concluded from No. XVI.] 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
In addition to Grey-street and the various 
public edifices we mentioned in a former paper, 
Mr. Grainger has built a wide and spacious 
street adjoining the markets, appropriately 
named after himself, also several minor streets, 
some of which are at present unoccupied, and 
many half finished. Clayton-street, intended 
as the approach to the town from Scotswood, 
or from Elswick, is the longest in Newcastle, 
and the most continuous pile of building reared 
by Mr. Grainger—for the last twelve months 
it has been in a complete skeleton state, con- 
sisting of bare walls and joists; shops and 
houses are now, however, being completed, 
as tenants appear to occupy them. ‘‘ Gibson 
Town,” an immense mass of buildings, in- 
cluding spacious markets, built by T. C. Gibson, 
Esq., is in a similar state, so that Newcastle 
is completely overbuilt. Nearly one hundred 
Building Societies” —the appellations of some 
of which are curious enough, as the ‘‘ Temper- 
ance Building Society,” the ‘‘ Eligible Operative 
Building Society,” &c.,—have built round the 
entire suburbs of Newcastle and Gateshead— 
so that as Britain has been labouring under a 
railway, Newcastle is suffering under a building 
mania, which may, probably, eventually turn 
out as profitable a speculation as Cheops’ pyra- 
mids. In 1831, the Royal Arcade was erected 
by Mr. Grainger, at a cost of £45,000; it is 
a massive pile, of great height and length, and 
ornamental in front—the roof, which consists 
of eight circular glass domes, and the floor, 
which is chequered by diamond-shaped marble, 
give the interior a rich and costly appearance. 
At the extremity is a long flight of steps, which 
leads to the Gaol and Police establishment. 
The Arcade is but very partially occupied; the 
Post Office is one of the principal causes of 
thoroughfare. At the entrance are the premises 
of the North of England Banking Company, 
and on the left those of the Savings Bank, 
notorious as the scene of the mysterious murder 
of Joseph Mylie by Archibald Bolam. 
Newcastle markets are the most spacious, 
convenient, and splendid that can well be 
imagined—of all the boasts of the town, the 
markets ought torank pre-eminent. ‘“ The entire 
parallelogram of buildings occupies,” says Mr. 
Sopwith, “a space of 13,906 square yards!” 
Nothing can surpass the beauty of this building 
as a market place; the cleanliness and order 
which prevail throughout, and the rich display 
of ‘beef and greens” in the butchers’ and 


improvement in “ the Signs of the Times.” 


vegetable markets on the Saturday mornings, 
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exceed every thing that the fancy of him who 
has not had the pleasure of being an eye 
witness can possibly conceive. 

The corn markets, built by Messrs. A. Spoor 
and Son, are situated in the immediate vicinity 
of St. Nicholas church ; they are convenient 
and well adapted for the purpose. In front, a 
vacant piece of ground, facing the church, re- 
mains unoccupied; perhaps it might form a 
convenient site for a monument to the inventor 
of the Sliding Scale. 


A chapel, dispensary, lecture room, capable 
of containing one thousand persons, a hall for 
public meetings, of vast size (both of which 
formed but a small portion of the rooms in 
which the ‘“‘ Newcastle Polytechnic Exhibiton” 
was held) have all been built by Mr. Grainger. 
Bleckett-street, Eldon-square, and a_ host 
of commodious and convenient dwelling- 
houses (now long completely finished and 
tenanted) are likewise the result of the opera- 
tions of this great mind; and whether we 
consider the talent, vigour, or vastness which 
have characterised his plans, we must confess 
that it rarely enters into the dreams of genius 
to confer such substantial benefits upon their 
native place. 

LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Newcastle can boast of being the birth place 
and fostering parent of many of our highly 
gifted countrymen, both in the literary and 
scientific world, as well as of others in the 
higher walks of art. Need we mention the 
immortal pencil of Martin, who has more than 
realized the sublimest conceptions of a Milton, 
or the illustrious works of Bewick, whose 
genius has delineated nature in all her majesty 
and simplicity, or Lough, whose chisel, instinct 
with life, transformed the shapeless and un- 
wieldy block into the image and colossal 
likenesses of gods and demons? 


In 1793 was established the ‘“ Literary and 
Philosophical Society,” originated by the Rev. 
Wm.Turner, a person of inestimable worth. The 
library contains upwards of fourteen thousand 
volumes ; about seven hundred members, many 
of whom are men of high rank in the scientific 
world, support this excellent institution. The 
Museum of the “ Natural History Society” is 
connected with the Philosophical Society, and 
comprises natural history specimens, geo- 
logical collections, and antiquities, Egyptian, 
Roman, and British. Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Popular Lecture Societies have also been 
established for the dissemination of knowledge 
among all classes, at a moderate charge, and all 
are well supported. 


It has long been remarked by the London 


publishers that the demand for literature in 


Newcastle exceeds that of any town ofa similar 
size, and whether this arises from wealth or 
taste, it is a certain criterion of the superior 
intelligence of the inhabitants. 

The Newcastle Medical School is recognized 
by the Royal College of Surgeons, and under 
the many able and talented lecturers, the 
student prepares himself thus far to take 
his degrees. The Infirmary is admirably 
situated for the restoration of the health of its 
inmates, and gives scope for the practice of the 
various branches of medical tuition. An eminent 
tact for “the beautiful in the arts,” (as M. 
Vimont would say) characterises the minds of 
the people, as the magnificent display of talent 
at the “ Polytechnic Exhibition,” and the 
prosperity of the “‘ Society for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts” incontestably prove. 


SOCIETY IN NEWCASTLE. 

We may not have seen enough, or gained 
that experience which would sufficiently qualify 
us to judge, or ranged through all the spheres 
of society, so as to form a correct estimate, of 
the minds and habits of the people, or to speak 
confidently upon this topic; yet we think 


‘ourselves greatly mistaken, if a more liberal 


and enlightened tone of feeling pervades society 
in any quarter more generally, than Newcastle. 
Compared with, exclusively, manufacturing 
towns, it is free from the everlasting themes of 
business profits and speculation, from the smatter 
and small talk of London, and the “ Blue Stock- 
ing” pride of Edinburgh—you are not subjected 
to the harangues upon all and every subject so 
common in the city, issuing from every thor- 
oughfare of words, and are much more warmly 
received than by the ‘“‘ Modern Athenians,” 
whose cold bleak iron pride crushes the stranger 
to the ground upon his very entrance upon the 
threshold of society. Upon delivery of your 
*‘ introduction” no critical investigation of six- 
teenth cousins takes place, or any monetary 
speculations formed, from which transfers of 
unmarried daughters, or suicidal tragedies, 
may be speedily predicated. Society is more 
open and truly friendly, and devoid of that 
exclusiveness so peculiarly a feature in Scottish 
towns; it is also free from those fatiguing 
church government dogmas, so much the 
table topic in Scotland—political opinions are 
mildly canvassed, and religious ones gently 
handled, whilst the pleasures of knowledge 
and the interchange of information give zest 
to agreeable conversation. 

But we must here conclude our hasty sketch, 
trusting that we may have disabused our 
readers of magazine follies, and fulfilled our 
original promise in keeping our language within 
the bounds of truth and moderation. 
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THE BACK PARLOUR ; 


OR, COMFORT AND STYLISHNESS, 
(By Mrs. Copley, Authoress of ‘Cottage Comforts, ‘The 
Young Folks of the Factory,’ ‘ History of Slavery,’ &c.) 
{Continued from our last.] 


About six o’clock in the evening of the 21st 
of February, a post-chaise drove up to the 
door of No. 96, and Mr. Collins handed out 
his bride, whom he committed to the care of 
his two sisters ; while he returned to look after 
the luggage, and dismiss the driver. Mary 
was introduced by the one sister, and welcomed 
by the other, with a frankness and cordiality, 
that encouraged her confidence, as it seemed 
to express a disposition to be pleased with their 
new relation. ‘ You are rather earlier than I 
expected,” said Lucy, while assisting the tra- 
vellers in undressing, “ and I am really vexed 
to say that the best parlour is not quite ready 
for your reception—the rolling blinds are not 
up—I am every moment expecting the man to 
fix them. I have sent several times for him, 
and .the last answer was, that the master was 
sorry it had been neglected, but the moment 
the men returned from work, which would be 
about six o’clock, he would send one of them 
down. What must we do? You must be 
quite in want of refreshment, and yet it will be 
scarcely pleasant to sit down to tea without 
blinds, or to be interrupted by the man coming 
to do them. 1 did intend to have every thing 
so very comfortable.”—* And so it is very com- 
fortable,” returned Mary; ‘ I am sure you are 
very kind to have taken so much pains. But 
why cannot we have our tea in that snug little 
room we went into at first, where the work 
table stood? Were you not sitting there at 
work when we arrived ?”—*“ Yes, ! was, but it 
would be scarcely respectful to take you there 
on your first coming into the house.” —* Dear, 
why not? I am not come to be stuck up for a 
fine lady, but to make William comfortable, 
and be comfortable with him, in the most quiet 
unostentatious way possible. I have often 
heard my dear mother say, she had spent hun- 
dreds more happy hours in the common parlour 
than the best. Do, if you please, let us go 
into the back parlour at once. It will be so 
nice and snug, and like being at home from 
the very first.”—‘‘ Well, if you really will 
excuse it,”—said Lucy ; and away she bounded 
to order in the repast, with a step lightened by 
pleasure, to think that her new sister understood 
the adage which was so very dear to her own 
family —‘‘ Home is home, be it ever so homely.” 

And so, round the cheerful fire in the little 
back parlour, the party were presently seated, 
sipping the refreshing beverage, and as happy 
as mortals could be. As Mary cast her eye 


round the apartment, she observed that every. 
thing was perfectly neat, and in good keeping. 
There was no attempt at splendour of furniture, 
or decoration, which would have been incon- 
gruous with the rest, and with the design 
of the whole. The new paper was lively— 
but not costly ; the carpet was good, but of 
sober colours, that would not soon fade or 
appear dirty ; and that part of it on which the 
tea table stood, was covered with a green 
baize. The said table was a ‘“ Pembroke,” 
well made and well kept, but not new. 
It had, probably, in Collins’s bachelor days, 
served as a table of all work—tea, supper, 
reading, book-keeping, had, in turns, claimed 
its support. But there was also a work-table, 
modern and new, which delicately intimated the 
wish and expectation that the intended mistress 
of the family should there carry on her needle- 
work operations. ‘The recesses on either side 
of the fire place were enclosed, as a sort of 
cheffonier. One of these contained the tea 
caddy, sugar basin, the plate in daily use, 
biscuits, wine, &c. The other was appropri- 
ated to,what might be more strictly denominated, 
family stores; and over each was a glass case 
of books—the one a well-selected family library 
—the other, some expensively bound volumes 
belonging to the shop. The room was elevated 
three steps above the passage, and a small 
window, with a green silk curtain inside, over- 
looked the shop. A moreen curtain covered a 
large window, opposite to the above-mentioned 
small one. ‘ And what sort of view does it 
command?” asked Mary; ‘but I shall see it 
by daylight.” Her husband drew aside the 
curtains, and though an eye unaccustomed to 
the scene could not correctly distinguish the 
different objects it presented, yet the wide and 
unbroken expanse of starry sky, over which 
the full orbed moon walked in her brightness, 
led Mary to remark that, at any rate, it was 
not like the moonlight view from. the bottom 
of a funnel, which is all that can be obtained in} 
some of the narrow streets of London—“ And 
yet,” she added, ‘it is possible, that in some} 
of those very unenviable situations, there may 
dwell as much real happiness, and real thank- 
fulness, as where the habitations of man are 
surrounded with every thing that is beautiful, 
desirable, and commanding.” True,” it was 
echoed, ‘‘ for the contented mind carries with 
it its own spring of happiness, and, by its bene- 
volently diffusive influence, sheds cheerfalnemy 
and pleasure on all around.” 

“And now, Lucy,” said her brother, when! 
the party had resumed their seats, ‘‘ we must} 
have a word about business. Has any thing 
partieular been wanted during my absence ?” 

‘* There were several orders, which Mason 
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thought had better be sent for, to come in the 
weekly parcel—I hope we have done right in 
that particular.” 

“ Quite so—and what else ?” 

“Dr. Warburton called on Monday, and 
particularly wanted to see you.” 

“Indeed! what did you say ?” 

“Why, 1 was most heartily glad to have 
received Emma's letter on Sunday, as it ena- 
bled me to speak with c :nfidence of your being 
home this evening. At first, he seemed dis- 
posed to go elsewhere, but, on my assuring 
him that he might depend on seeing you, he 
engaged to wait till to-morrow morning, when 
he is coming over, and will call here soon after 
nine o’clock.” 

“ That’s well—have you any idea of the 
nature of his business ?” 

“Yes—he told me a little about it, and 
hence I was very desirous that you should 
be home in time to undertake it; for I 


thought it was likely to be such a good thing 
for you. You know he was left executor to | 
old Mr. Herbert, whose goods are to be sold | 
the week after next. The Doctor -intends to | 
take a number of the books, which he has 
selected ; on these he wishes you to set a value, | 
and to arrange the rest of the library for the 
auction. He says it must be attended to to-— 
morrow, that the announcement may be got | 
into the London papers in due time. The’ 


furniture and library will occupy three days. 
By the way, too, you are to print the cata- | 
logues; so, altogether, I hope it will be woith | 
your looking after.” 

“ Yes, indeed it will—you have managed it | 
all very discreetly. Iam sure, I am truly | 
obliged to you—and my dear Mary too—you | 
do not know, Lucy, her kindness in giving up 
her wish to remain out until Monday, that she 
might reach home at the same time with a 
young friend of hers, who is coming to be our 
neighbour. I know it was an act of self-denial, 
the kindness of which I own, and ought highly 
to appreciate.” 

: “It searcely deserved the name of self-denial, 
and am sure: itis abundantly requited in 
little circumstance. Dear, distressing it 
would have been to me, if you had staid out 
for'my gratification, and your business had 
been injured, or your customers offended, in 
I am very, very glad we came 
home to-day. How does it make good my 
dear mother’s words, that pleasure follows in 
the path of duty.” 


‘A respectable looking servant made her ap- 
pearance to remove the tea things, to inform 
Miss’ Lucy that the man had put up the blinds, | 


and to inquire if there was any thing else for 
him to do. While waiting for the answer, her 
eyes naturally peered round to scan the physi- 
ognomy of her new mistress. By the bright 
cheerful beam that passed over her own, it 
might be augured that the impression was fa- 
vourable: most likely it was so, tor Mary 
certainly looked very happy at the moment ; 
not merely pleased to think that she was mar- 
ried, and that she was the object of notice and 
admiration ; but—more than pleased, she was 
really satisfied and happy—that she had con- 
quered herself and gratified her husband, and 
had seen good resulting from her having done 
so; and a happy countenance is a benevolent 
countenance, and inspires pleasure as well as 
expresses it. So, without doubt, Martha liked 
the looks of her mistress, and quitted the 
parlour with a disposition to be pleased with, 
and to try to please her. People may say 
what they will, there is a great deal in making 
a good impression at first sight. It is easy to 


| follow up and keep a good beginning; but if 


the first aspect te scornful or morose, it will 
take years of cheerful kindness to do away the 


| first impression. 


** My dear Mary,” said Collins, as his wife 
re-entered the back parlour, after having been 
conducted by her sisters to take a view of the 
several apartments and furniture of her new } 
abode ; ‘‘ I am waiting for the decision of your 


house is sold by private contract, and is to be judgment and taste, in selecting a Family 
entered upon at Lady-day; and the sale of the | Bible.”’ 


On the table lay several for choice. Mary’s 
preference fell on one, the binding of which 
was remarkably neat and good, but not splen- 
did ; she, however, referred the final decision to 
him who understood the matter much better 
than herself. 

** Do you really,” he asked, ‘ prefer this to 
those that are so much more richly gilt ?” 

“Yes, indeed I do; it looks much more 
like a book intended for daily use, and will 
appear more consistent with the modest style 
of a common parlour. Besides, I dare say 
there is a great difference in the price, though 
none in point of real utility; and, as dear 
manmna has often said, what we gain by sparing 
in outward show, we shall be sure to enjoy in 
substantial comfort.” 

“T am glad, dear Mary, that our tastes and 
sentiments so fully concur. I must say that 
this is the book on which my own choice had 
rested, though I sincerely wished to give place 
to yours, if you had expressed another prefer- 
ence. Well, then, shall I insert our names, 
and make it our own ?” 

“By all means, dear William; and at what 
hour do you collect your little household?” 

*‘ At nine o’clock—as soon as the shop is 
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closed—but will it be agreeable to you for the 
family to assemble here this evening, or shall 
I meet them in another room ?” 

“Oh no—let us begin this very evening to 
meet as a family, just as we intend habitually 
to do. That is another of my dear mother’s 
maxims, ‘ Begin at once the course you intend 
to pursue. If you hesitate in following the 
conviction of duty, delays and irregularity will 
thwart your best resolutions ; and what ought 
to have been done at first, will never effectually 
be done at all.’” 

So, at half-past eight, the shop shutters 
began their rumbling slide into the nightly 
post of duty; and, as the clock struck nine, 
Mason, the shopman, presented the shop key 
and books to his employer, respectfully bow- 
ing to Mrs. Collins, and took his seat. Ed- 
ward, the apprentice, followed in the like act 
of courtesy. Martha, on entering the room, 
was going towards the well-known spot, to 
reach down the accustomed Bible, when she 
observed the handsome new one that already 
lay open before her master. A suitable portion 
of Scripture was read; and then, with deep 
and lowly devotion of heart, the head of the 
household, in the name of the little circle, 
acknowledged the goodness, and implored the 
blessing, of Him ‘‘ who setteth the solitary in 
families.” 

And at nine o'clock the following morning, 
breakfast was over, and the family had again 
assembled round the footstool of Mercy, and 
had gone forth to the several avocations of the 
day. Collins was moving about in his shop 
and counting-house, informing himself of what 
had transpired during his absence; directing 
the movements of his subordinates, and waiting 
the expected visit of Dr. Warburton; and 
Mary was looking round with pleasure on the 
neat and convenient arrangements of the kit- 
chen and larder, of which she that very day 
assumed the superintendence. ‘‘ Every thing,” 
she observed to her sisters, ‘‘ looked just as if 
her own mother had had the ordering of it.” 
The remark of Martha was the exact counter- 
part of that of her mistress. ‘The young 
lady looks about things as notionably as if she 
had been trained (as I was) under her good 
mother-in-law. She must have had a 
mother, that’s certain, or she would never 
know how to handle things, and ask such 
proper questions as she does.” Martha was 
quite right in her conclusions. 

All this was a good beginning, according to 
the old writing copy— 

“ Youth, set right at first, with ease move on, 
And each new task is with new pleasure done.” 
There is nothing like stepping at once into the 
regular course of duty, and beginning as it is 


good | the uncomfortable and discreditable habit of 


desired and intended to proceed. Many well- 
meaning young women, by the indolence, 
timidity, or frivolity, which they suffer to 
prevail over the first few weeks after their 
marriage, cast difficulties and impediments in 
the way of the regular and satisfactory discharge 
of their daily duties, which, even if they do 
not extend over the whole of their career as 
wives and housekeepers, take years of effort 
to surmount. Leta careless servant have her 
own way for the first two or three weeks, and 
she will have wasted, misapplied, and injured 
half the good furniture of the kitchen. Nothing 
will appear new, good, and complete. Let 
even a careful, decent servant proceed, without 
control and superintendence, for the first two 
or three weeks—she may, perhaps, have ma- 
naged her work pretty well, but she will have 
attained a supremacy which she ought not to 
possess. The mistress—when, perhaps, she 
begins to think it is now time that she should 
exercise control—is regarded as an interloper. 
Should her footstep be heard approaching the 
kitchen, she will probably be met by the em- 
press of the domain, with a brow scowling like 
that of the Hesperian dragon, as if determined 
to repel all intrusion ; and the young mistress, 
perhaps, after a feeble struggle, will timidly 
succumb to the tyranny of the usurping power, 
and surrender the unquestionable right, and 
the indispensable duty, of superintending the 
affairs of her household: or, perhaps, if the 
temper of the mistress be of a more resolute 
and independent cast, she will determine not 
to bear that by which the earth is often dis- 
quieted—a servant that reigneth, (Prov. xxx. 
21, 22)—and part with one who, had she been 
kept in her place at first, might have proved a 
valuableservant. The clever servant is, perhaps, 
succeeded by one who does not know how to 
guide herself; and the mistress, however gall- 
ing she may have found the resistance she has 
had to endure, has not been acquiring the habit 
of directing. She expects to combine all the 
cleverness of the one she has dismissed, with all 
the pliability of the one she has engaged. In this 
she is disappointed ; irregularity and disorder 
prevail in the house ; the servant is dismissed 
as an inveterate slut, and the famil uire 


often changing their servants. And then, too, 
if on first entering their habitation in their 
family relation—though with the full intention 
of habitually maintaining the worship of God 
in their family,—an idle excuse had been suf- 
fered to thrust out the observance, just for the 
first evening and morning; from that very day 
irregularity and indifference would have gained 
a footing, and, in all probability, after a few’ 
feeble efforts, the praetice would be altogether | 


| 
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laid aside,and the house be left—like the houses 
in which God is not called upon always are 
left,—without shelter and without defence. 
They were golden maxims for young house- 
keepers, impressed on Mary’s mind by her 
excellent mother; “ Begin nothing that you 
do not intend to continue, and nothing of which 
you have not well considered the end;” and 


“ Begin at once as you would wish to pro- 
ceed.” 


The proper superintendence of domestic 
affairs does not, necessarily, involve the mis- 
tress in dirty drudgery the whole morning long. 
With the habitual exercise of method and fore- 
thought, the daily visit to the kitchen need 
rarely occupy more than an hour, and may 
often be despatched in a few minutes. Mary had 
learned thus to methodize, and by ten o'clock, 
she was quietly seated at needle-work with her 
sisters, in the comfortable little back parlour. 
The day-light view from its window fully an- 
swered her expectations, and she was sure that 
in summer time, it must be very delightful in- 
deed. A vine was trained over the back of the 
house, and beyond a convenient court yard, 
was a good piece of walled garden, not very 
extensive, but more than could be expected in 
acity. This was regarded by Mary as a great 
acquisition, for she still retained her early par- 
tiality for gardening. At the end of the garden, 
a gate opened into the meadows belonging to 
the cathedral, whose fine old gothic tower now 
formed a prominent object in the scene, though 
surrounded with lofty trees, by which, in the 
summer, it would be in a great measure inter- 
cepted. ‘‘ Well, that is really beautiful—I 
could have had no idea of such a view in the 
heart of a city!—and that gate, too—so very 
pleasant to be able to slip out for a country 
stroll, without the formality of dressing to go 
through the streets.” Pleasantly passed the 
morning in the little back parlour, in friendly 
chat between the sisters; the intervals of 
silence being also agreeably employed in think- 
ing of letters to be written to the parents on 
either side, to announce the safe arrival of 
the new married pair. Mary thought how 
pleased her mother would be with the descrip- 
tion she should send of the conveniences and 
comforts ofher new habitation ; and Lucy thought 
how pleased her parents would be to hear how 
quickly and quietly their new daughter had 
settled down into domestic habits ; and what 
pleasing indications there were, that she would 
prove, in every sense, a helpmeet for their 
beloved son. 

Such was Mary’s debut in domestic life. 
is time to turn to that of her friend. 


{To be continued.) 


It 


FRENCH ESTIMATE 
OF THE CHARACTERS OP 
ROMILLY, WILBERFORCE, AND 
LORD DUDLEY. 


“ The foreign and democratic theories which 
were adopted by Romilly, and which bore an 
affinity to those of Rousseau, Diderot, Alembert, 
and Holbach, did not attract many disciples of 
eminence ; but amongst these were Erskine, 
Mackintosh, Southey, and Romilly, then all 
young men, allured by the new and uncertain 
light which was just dawning upon Europe. 
In the front rank of this ardent and inexperi- 
enced group, marched Paine the American, 
the learned Priestley, the subtle Horne Tooke, 
the whimsical Parr, the energetic Cobbett, and, 
lastly, the amiable and gentle Romilly ; most 
of them remarkable for their eccentricities, or 
so young as to be of little consideration or in- 
fluence. The pedantry of Parr, who could 
scarcely write six lines without the embellish- 
ment of three Greek quotations, his separate 
pipe and peruke for each of the days of the 
month, and the splendour of his household 
plate, rarely though it was that he gave enter- 
tainments, classed him amongst the most re- 
markable eccentrics of his day. Macintosh, 
Erskine, and Southey had just left the college 
benches, and the pantisocracy, or republican 
government, which the poet proposed to esta- 
blish in America, was a fair subject of ridicule. 
Bentham, one of the most detestable writers 
of this age, but one of the acutest and deepest 
thinkers of any age, had scarcely yet begun 
those subtle researches which have signalised 
his life. Paine debased himself by a habit of 
drunkenness; Horne Tooke wanted courage 
and consideration ; Cobbett alone struck home, 
addressing himself to the opinions, the preju- 
dices, and'the customs of Old England and of 
its yeomen, in whose idiom his works are 
written. The rhetorical flowers of Macintosh, 
the oratorical displays of Erskine, the gram- 
matical niceties of Horne Tooke, the trivial 
iogic of Paine, and the eloquent exaggerations 
of Southey, could not disguise from the English 
citizens a truth, of all others most dangerous 
to their party, that it was un-English. 

‘** The revolutionary sympathies of the coun- 
try, then, were superficial, rather than deeply 
rooted. By degrees, time detached from the 
ranks of the new theories the most brilliant, 
though least solid, of their partisans, Mackin- 
tosh, Erskine, and Southey. Cobbett, who 
had taken his stand on national grounds, still 
maintained his place; and it was he, without 
doubt, who mos effectually ripened the public 
mind for those reforms which we have recently 
seen accomplished. As his model, Paine pro- 
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posed America; Mackintosh, France; Erskine 
and Tooke, the ancient republics, and Romilly, 
Geneva. 

“Tt was, for the last, an advantage to be 
thus associated with a people so much more 
Calvinistic thanthe French. In strict morality, 
in the observance of the domestic virtues, in 
respect for the laws, for industry and for pro- 
perty, in the economic and profitable distribu- 
tion of time and labour, there is more than an 
aualogy between the English and the Swiss, 
subject, as they are, to the same habits and 
religious education. Profiting by his fortu- 
nate position, allied to the violent reformers of 
the continent, without sharing in their preten- 
sions, systems, or faults—on the one hand, 
linked with Mirabeau, by his friend Dumont, 
and on the other, with the English puritans, 
by the hereditary sympathies of a religious 
refugee—Romilly speedily acquired a consider- 
ation which was strengthened by the amenity 
of his manners, and the unassuming self-reliance 
of his conduct. Married to a lady of finished 
beauty and amiable disposition, he rose by 
degrees to high honours in the legal profession, 
entered Parliament after repeated solicitations, 
and distinguished himself as a candidate by 
the delicacy of his conduct during elections, 
and as a member of the House of Commons, 
by regular and assiduous attention to his duties. 
Faithful to his purposes, he occupied himself 
chiefly in reforming judicial abuses, and never 
exercised a marked influence upon general 
polities. 

‘*Gentleness and perseverance formed in 
Romilly a metal phenomenon. He was at 
once a Genevese and an Englishman—philan- 
thropic yet practical, a Sir Charles Grandison 
in political life. In him was seen the rare 
union of practice with theory, sensibility 
sharpened to a morbid keenness, and a desire 
of the ideal ever at variance with realities, yet 
capable of subduing them to its purposes. 

“It was about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that a protestant family came from 
Montpelier, to establish itself in London, 
having abandoned in France a rich domain, 


consciences directed. 
simplicity of tastes, gentleness of disposition, 
and modest elegance of demeanour, they con- 
trived, by dint of patient and honest industry, 
to maintain themselves without reaching any 
high degree of tage Romilly, the father, 


by calling a jeweller, edncated Sir Samuel with 
care and tenderness, leaving him free scope to 


follow the impulses of a mind naturally inge- 


{ 


| to the French style of Arnauld, Andilly, and 
and all the comforts of a family mansion, not | 
for purposes of temporal advantage, but that 
they might dwell in the midst of their reli- | 
gious brethren, and worship God as their posed, the idiomatic form of the paternal or | 
Remarkable for their | original language. 


nuous, susceptible, and melancholy. The first 
impressions of the young man were taken from 
Fenelon, Addison, and Rousseau. These three 
masters, the first pathetic, the second elegant, 
the third inflammatory and dangerous, exer- 
cised upon the young protestant that magic 
influence which tempers the character for the 
future; to them he owed that birth of the 
mind, and that formation of the thinking 
powers, which are all decisive upon the indi- 
vidual, and which commonly operate between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty.” 

[It would be a pleasing task to trace the 
steady and rapid progress of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
from the simple but happy dwelling of his 
father, to the high station and pure fame which 
he afterwards attained. Our limits, however, 
forbid such detail, and the story of his life is 
so pleasingly told by Sir Samuel himself, in the 
recently published diary, that those of our 
readers who have seen it will readily admit our 
plea to be excused from relating the narrative 
in any other words; whilst to such as have not 
met with these volumes, our omission may 
partially serve as a motive for the perusal of a 
biography of such surpassing interest. Con- | 
cluding its notice of Romilly, the Review goes | 
on to say— |] | 

political meanness or weakness, no | 
single concession of a principle, ever escaped | 
him. After having abolished or reformed two 
hundred laws, or fragments of ancient awa | 
loaded with the rust and inhumanity of the 
feudal ages, he was enjoying a popularity and 
reputation without mixture of bitterness, when 
the death of his wife, to whom he was devo- 
tedly attached, struck him to the heart. ‘Two 
days afterwards he died by his own hand. I 
have already related how universally Britain 
bewailed him; the same people who had given 
the crown and rendered homage to Caroline, 
now covered with tears the tomb of Romilly. 

“The English style of Romilly is full of 
charm and simplicity. Saxon words are not 
frequent, and there is a certain gentle and ex- 
quisite turn of expression, which assimilates it 


Fenelon. Nor is it any chimera or philological 
subtilty, to affirm that races and families of | 
men preserve much longer than has been sup-| 


The short and oblique, 
of the Chevalier Hamilton, resem- | 
les nothing else which our language, so abun- | 
dant in happy witticisms, offers to observation. 
It is English humour refined to the most polished | 
elegance, and may be compared to one of those 
sylph-like English beauties, to whom Paris! 
has lent a grace more than French, without 
destroying the prowd impress aud transparenee 


| 


| 


of the Saxon blood.. Romilly’s style is at 
once French and Genevese ; sentimental, pure, 
free from details and repetitions, and better 
arranged than that of most British writers ; 
never hazardous, harsh, or impassioned, it is, 
at the same time, seldom picturesque, bold, or 
highly coloured. It offers few of those teutonic 
expressions which, from their household inti- 
macy, attract the fibres of English sensibility, 
and which have made Byron, Southey, and 
Cobbett friends of the thought, and brothers 
f the heart, to all their countrymen. Thus 
the works of Montaigne, the most French of 
all writers, are still to us a dictionary, a study 
and a delight. The literary history of Great 
Britain contains, like our own, five or six dif- 
ferent literatures ; the pure anglo-Saxon, anglo- 
Norman, anglo-Italian, anglo-French, and, 
lastly, British, which is a mixture of all these 
various sources, with a predominance of the 
Saxon or teutonic element. The last phase 
is incomparably the finest, comprehending 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Milton, Bacon, Byron, 
Scott, Fielding, Swift, and Defoe. Romilly 
belongs to the French school, at the head of 
which are Pope and Addison. 

‘There is in these three men discernible a 
certain shade of weakness, which, perhaps, 
renders their, characters more touching, but 
which separates them from great men. The 
one who was sustained by religious hope, had 
the strongest wing, and accomplished his life- 
journey the most nobly. But the other two, 
thrown into active life, and taking it up with 
graceful determination, ended by sinking be- 
neath its weight, and left behind them but 
feeble and doubtful results. Their efforts were 
never aimed beyond the partial removal of 
secondary abuses, and their sensibilities were 
wasted upon narrow details. We see above 
them Pitt, Fox, Canning, and Castlereagh, 
who all died, it is true, in the harness of poli- 
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ties, but only after a most vigorous combat. 
Yet the historian would do wrong in neglecting | 
the charming and meditative minds we have | 
been speaking of. They represent the ideal | 
portion of public life, the moral element of | 
society. It must, indeed, surprise those ac- 
customed to what is called the political life of 
modern France, to sce the importance acquired, 
and the honourable memory bequeathed, by a 
titled reviewer, a pious politician, and a sen- 
timental lawyer, Certainly the material busi- | 
ness of those times was—not to reform the | 

nal code, but to decide whether or not) 
ort should exist at all, whether Bonaparte 
should beat or be beaten—-not to indite criticisms 


| for the Quarterly Review, but to support or 


oppose the policy of Canning—-not to extend | 
Hlanthropy to St, Domingo, of send nilesion- 
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aries to Otaheite, but to ascertain what degree 
of civilization was most suitable to the African 
race, and whether king Paramaribou would 
not have been just as happy in his own domin- 
ions, without metal buttons and silk stockings. 
** It is especially when we view these excellent 
men in the light of the prodigious events of their 
times, that we find the legislative efforts of the 
one, and the philosophic and benevolent ten- 
dencies of the others, too confined and feeble 
for the great drama in which they took part. 
Freedom and the future, led and armed by a 
despot, attacked privilege and the past, repre- 
sented by the freest nation in Europe. Every 
thing belonging to the times was great and 
without parallel, and as yet no final judgment 
has been pronounced upon them. The boundary 
line of their consequence is far out of sight, 
and every one calculates or conjectures its 
distance, according to his opinions or desires. 
‘* A feeling of sadness comes over us when 
we look upon the dozen or fifteen volumes of 


these memoirs, which contain the wrecks and | 


fragments of hopes, toils, and anxieties, often 
fruitless ; when we reflect that these are the 
records of some of the noblest and best of those 
who have gone before us, and that few such 
men exist at the present day. The popular 
crown has not been withheld from them in 
England, where their memoriesare affectionately 
consecrated. As for us, in France, our con- 
stitutional life is so active and violent, that rich 
men could not breathe in its atmosphere ; but 
is it not possible that we have spoiled and 
corrupted the political model which we bor- 
rowed from our neighbours? And, if they 
yield to the general impulse of Europe and the 
times, do not our neighbours themselves run 
the risk of changing that powerful and magni- 
ficent political machine, bequeathed to them 
by Burke, Pitt, Chatham, and Fox? 

‘* In its normal state, such as it has been during 
the epoch of constitutional freedom, the English 
parliament represented not only towns and 
counties, but feelings and opinions. Its moral 
life lay there. Dramatic art and light literature 
found a voice in Sheridan, philosophic eloquence 
was represented by Burke, legislation by Ro- 
milly, the historical sciences by Mackintosh, 
and religion by Wilberforce. Every class of 
ideas, of living and powerful sentiments, thus 
found its expressive symbol, Exterior and 
systematic regularity was wanting to this or- 

nization, but its moral unity was complete, 

t has recently beon endeavoured to establish a 
more strict and skilfully balanced system in the 
House of Commons, but never has the Britich 
parliament shewn iteelf so poor in talent and 
energy, as since this reform, So it bs, that the 
old oak, knotty ond fantastico, but 
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is more really beautiful, and prides itself ina 
truer organic regularity, than the well-trained 
tree, whose parallel branches have been formed, 
not by the spontaneous development of natural 
strength, but by the application of a skilful 
geometry.” 


CHARLES BARRY, ESQ., 


ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Distinguished as Westminster has been for 
ages by its incomparable monuments of archi- 
tectural genius, it may justly boast that the 
new Houses of Parliament are the production 
of one of her own sons. Mr. Barry, the gifted 
architect, being a native of that ancient pala- 
tine district, and having spent his youthful days 
in the immediate vicinity of its magnificent 
abbey and noble halls, it may be presumed 
that familiarity with them gave the first direc- | 
tion to his mind in favour of the profession he 
was destined to adorn. At a very early age he 
was thrown upon his own resources by the® 
death of his father, whose limited property had 
to be divided among a numerousfamily. With 
singular promptitude and praiseworthy courage 
young Barry took a lofty aim, and never rested 
until he arrived at his present elevated posi- 
tion. 

When many of his juvenile competitors 
were only entering upon their professional pro- 
bation, he had completed a tour of Europe, 
and had returned with his portfolio enriched 
with the spoils of Italy and Greece—this 
unusual course was not the result of caprice, 
but of a well digested plan. The sketch book 
of his tour exhibits the most methodical ex- 
actness in the distribution and occupation of 
his time—the margin of each drawing shews 
the hours and minutes employed in travelling 
to each place, and in sketching the buildings it 
contained, or in reading, eating, and sleeping, 
and al-o the expenditure of his well husbanded 
pecuniary resources. On his return, he sup- 
ported himself by furnishing designs from the 
antique, for bas reliefs to the silversmiths of 
the city, whilst he acquired a knowledge of the 
practical but minor branches of his profession, 
until, having exhibited atthe Royal Academy a 
water-colour drawing of the Temple of Minerva, 
the truth and beauty of which attracted the 
notice of Sir Joseph Banks—that distinguished 
artist honoured him with his patronage and 
encouragement, and speedily brought him into 
public notice. His designs were adopted for 
several of the parliamentary churches in various 
parts of the country, and we have seen two or 
three public buildings erected by him in Man- 
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chester, including the Royal Institution, a 


Grecian structure, the Athenzeum in_the Ital. 
ian style, the district church of Saint Matthew's, 
the elegant spire of which is greatly admired, 
and a beautiful pointed Gothic chapel in one of! 
the suburbs of the same town. 

Mr. Barry has not, however, confined him- 
self to the mere routine of a professional edu- 
cation; he has acquired most of the modem 
European languages, and is enthusiastically 
devoted to English literature with which, not- | 
withstanding his numerous engagements, he is | 
extensively acquainted. Nor is he less dis- 
tinguished for his frankness and_ urbanity, | 
qualities which have won the admiration and, 
esteem of many of his brethren; a writer in, 
the Athenzeum, when pointing out the advan- | 
tages which would have followed from limiting | 
the competition for the new Houses of Parliament 
to ten or twelve distinguished architects, ob- 
serves, “‘ The result, too, fully justifies the 
view we have taken in proposing to restrict the 
competition, for Mr. Barry must certainly have 
been included, if the limitation had been even 
to ten; and such is the opinion entertained of 
that gentleman’s talents by the profession gen- 
erally, that we believe, if it had been referred | 
to the architects as a body to elect from among | 
themselves to whom the work should be en- 
trusted, and allowing every one to vote who is 
qualified to be a member of the Institute of 
British Architects, the election would have 
fallen upon Mr. Barry. The estimation in 
which we hold Mr. Barry as an architect, is 
the result of the merit of his works ; for al- 
though his early work, the new church at 
Brighton, in the London Road, does not, in! 
our opinion, justify the admiration it frequently 
excites, his Schools at Birmingham may be 
reckoned among the most classic adaptations 
of the pointed style which our times have pro- 
duced, whilst the Travellers’ Club House, in 
Pall Mall, is beyond compare the best specimen 
of Italian palatial architecture in London. 
Indeed, we know of nothing in that style su- 
perior to the Carlton Gardens front of this 
edifice ; and, although no great admirers of the 
grosser details of Italian architecture, (and 
Mr. Barry has adopted some of them,) we 
consider that work an honour to him, while it 
is a splendid monument to the good sense and 
refined taste of the members of the club who 
carried the design into execution. We may 
take this opportunity of stating, to the credit 
of those gentlemen, also, that they instituted 
a limited competition when their house was to 
be built, and gave the preference to Mr. Barry’s 
design for it, upon the most mature and im- 
partial investigation of the merits of all the six 
which were submitted to them.” 

The career of Mr. Barry, like that of many 


| 
| 


other truly great men, affords another striking 
illustration of “ the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties,” and proves that there is no royal 
or railroad path to honourable fame, in his, or 
any other profession, so direct as that of patient 
industry, the diligent improvement of time, 
and strict but unpenurious economy. 


SAINT DAVID'S DAY. 


| The fame of this celebrated personage having 
‘been so great throughout Christendom, we 
might naturally expect that the materials for 
the history of his life would be abundant, and 
of easy access. But when from the mass which 
tradition has handed down to us, we throw aside 
the monkish legends which are related of his 
birth, actions, character, and death, the facts 
that remain will be found exceedingly few, and 
by no means of established authenticity. He 
is stated to have been the son of Sandde ab 
Cedig ab Ceredig ab Cunedda, a prince of 
|Ceredigion, or Cardigan, by Non the daughter 
(of Gynyr of Caer Gawch in Pembrokeshire. 
‘Other authorities call the lady Melaria, but all 
‘agree that she was a nun, who became a mother 
by the forcible violation of her chastity. The 
period of his birth is assigned to the middle of 
the fifth century. Cressy places it in the year 
'462, but the author of his life in the great 
work of the Jesuits, Acta Sanctorum, in a 
learned dissertation on the subject, assigns it to 
the year 445, while others fix it still later than 
either of these dates. After receiving the first 
rudiments of his education at old Menapia, where 
he imbibed a taste for literature, and determined 
upon embracing a religious life, he removed to 
the Isle of Wight to avail himself of the in- 
structions of Paulinus, a disciple of St. Ger- 
manus, who at that time presided over a public 
school for the education of persons designed 
for the clerical office. Here he remained ten 
years prosecuting his studies with great ardour 
and success. At the expiration of this term he 
returned to his native country, and having fixed 
his residence in a secluded place called Vallis 
Rosina, the vale of Roses, he laid there the 
foundation of a monastic institution, which in 
the course of time raised the favoured spot to 
the dignity of an archiepiscopal metropolis. 
David brought together here a considerable 
body of scholars, some of whom, as Teilo, 
Aidan, Madoc, Padarn, or Paternus, and Ky- 
nedd, became afterwards greatly celebrated for 
their sanctity. The rules which he laid down 
for the observance of his followers were ex- 
ceedingly strict. Every member was bound to 
labour daily with his hands for the common 
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benefit of the monastery. They were forbidden 
to receive all gifts or possessions offered by 
unjust men, and to cherish a hatred of riches. 
They never conversed together by talking 
but when necessity required, but each performed 
the labour enjoined him, joining thereto prayer 
or holy meditation on divine things ; and having 
finished their country work they returned to 
their monastery, where they spent the remain- 
der of the day till the evening in reading or 
writing. In the evening, at the sounding of a 
bell, they all left their work, and immediately 
repaired to the church, where they remained 
till the stars appeared, and then went all to- 
gether to their refection, eating sparingly and 
not to satiety. Their food was bread, with 
roots or herbs seasoned with salt, and their 
thirst they quenched with a mixture of water 
and milk. Supper being ended, they continued 
about three hours in watchings, prayers, and 
genuflections. As long as they were in the 
church, it was not permitted to any to slumber, 
or sneeze, or cast forth spittle. After this they 
went to rest, and at cock crowing they rose, 
and continued at prayer till day appeared. All 
their inward sensations and thoughts they dis- 
covered to their superior, and from him they 
demanded permission in all things, even when 
they were urged to the necessities of nature. 
Their clothing was skins of beasts.”’ 

In the year 519, according to Usher, a Synod 
was convened at Llandewi Brefi in Cardigan- 
shire, for the purpose of checking the Pelagian 
heresy, which at this time had re-appeared in 
the kingdom. To this assembly David, after 
repeated entreaties, repaired; and with such 
zeal and success did he preach against the ob- 
noxious doctrines, that he was, by the unani- 
mous voice of all present, appointed archbishop 
of Caerleon, in the room of Dubricius, who, 
on account of his age and infirmities, wished 
to resign. He is said, however, to have con- 
sented to his elevation, only on condition of 
being permitted to remove the see to Menevia. 
Some years subsequently, David convoked 
another assembly of all the clergy of Wales, 
but for what specific purpose is not now known. 
Here, the acts and decrees of the Synod of 
Brefi were confirmed, and some new acts passed 
for the regulation of the doctrine and discipline 
of the churches. This convocation is called 
the Synod of Victory. The decrees of these 
two Synods were committed to writing by St. 
David himself, and deposited in the archives of 
his own cathedral; and having been approved 
by the court of Rome, were for many ages 
received by the Welsh churches as their rule 
and directory in all ecclesiastical matters. These 
ancient. documents were in after times destroyed 
by the barbarian invaders, who repeatedly pil- 
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laged the church, and too often wantonly burnt 
what they found it useless to remove. 

The time of St. David’s death, and the age 
at which he died, are as undetermined as the 
period of his birth. Giraldus and John of 
Tinmouth state that he died in the year 609 at 
the great age of one hundred and forty-seven. 
Pitts places his death in 544, but assigns to 
him the same incredible length of years. The 
author of his life in the Acta Sanctorum agrees 
with this statement as to the time of his death, 
but makes him only ninety-seven years old; 
and he suggests that the difference on this point 
may be accounted for by supposing that the dates 
having been originally written LXXXXVII or 
CXXXXVII, the first numeral L, was mis- 
taken for C. Usher also concurs in placing 
his death in 544, but makes his age only 
eighty-two. He was canonized by Calixtus 
the second, who held the papal see from A. D. 
1119 to 112+. 

He was to all a mirror and a pattern of life; 
he taught both by precept and example ; was 
an excellent preacher in words, but more ex- 
cellent in works. He was a doctrine to those 
who heard him, a model to the religious, life 
to the needy, defence to orphans, support to 
widows, a father to the fatherless, a rule to 
monks, a directory to men of the world; being 
made all things to all men, that he might win 
all to God.— Rees’s South Wales. 


The Domestic Dictionary and Housekeeper’s 
Manual. By Gibbons Merle. Published 
in Monthly Parts, Price 1s.—Parts V. VI. 
London: W. Strange. 


The sixth part of this valuable household 
Cyclopedia is almost exclusively devoted to 
the article ‘‘ Wines,” on the qualities, manu- 
facture, and preservation of which a body of 
practical information is presented, with a va- 
riety of methods for the economical preparation 
of home-made or British wines, in all of which 
the following general directions will be found 
of essential service :— 

‘The following are the specific gravities of 
pure juice of some of our fruits, taken in fa- 
vourable years. The gravity of a pound weight 
of different samples of raw sugar, honey, and 
raisins, held in solution by one gallon of water, 
at the temperature of 60° is also given, in 
order that the reader may have a compass to 
steer by, in bringing his gravity to the standard 
required :— 

Pure juice of red currants, highest gravity. 60 
white do. do. . 56 
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Pure juice of black currants, highest gravity 56 
do. 


do. do. 50 
— red do. do. . 
— do. do. do. 45 
apples, averages ........ 46 
— ripe gooseberry ........0. 36 
oranges, January........ 49 
— foreign grapes, brought here 
In green. 70 
—_ do. do. black...... 68 
1 lb. good raw sugar dissolved in one gal- 
lon of water....... 3 
1 lb. do. do do. 2nd sample. 35 
I lb. do. do. do. 3rd sample. 30 
1 lb. refined do. 36 
1 lb. treacle, do. 
1 dh. Scotch: honey 30 
1 Ib. foreign do. 


1 lb. of Valentia raisins, in one gallon of 


1 Ib. of good Malaga do. do. do. 18 
1 Ib. do. do. do. do. 16 
ete do. do. do. do. 15 


5 lbs. parsnips, boiled in one gallon of 
water for two and a half hours.... 15 

5 lbs. beet root, do. do. do. 14 

1 bushel of good malt, equal from 20 to 
24lbs. of sugar. 

‘‘The pure juice of the currant in a dry 
warm season, when the fruit is grown in a well 
cultivated garden, and when dead ripe, will 
raise the instrument to 60. However, it varies 
a little from 50 to 60. In a cold wet season, 
the juice of the fruit, from the very same 
bushes, will not raise the instrument above 40, 
and sometimes not above 35. 

‘*Such gravities as the latter, without the 
assistance of sugar, will be greatly insufficient 
to make a fermented liquor, except of a very 
meagre quality. Some people, who have not 
sufficiently considered the subject, have asserted 
that sugar is unnecessary in the composition of 
domestic wine, providing pure juice is used. 
I was myself formerly inclined to favour this 
opinion ; but have discovered, from the failure 
of many experiments, that it is absurdly erro- 
neous, a mere chimera indeed; and the result 
has convinced me, that the more sugar that is 
used, providing it do not exceed 33 lbs. to 
each gallon of the juice, the more generous 
will be the wine, and the longer will it keep, 
provided the attenuation be complete, which I 
repeat is impracticable where the quantity made 
is small. The more sugar that is employed, 
the less water is necessary to add to the juice; 
for the essential ingredient, that is, natural 
leaven or yeast, is held in solution in the juice, 


by the help of which the sugar can alone be 


converted into spirit without artificial means— 
a means which should never be resorted to un- 
less in extreme cases. By putting too much 
water into the juice, you deteriorate the leaven, 
the consequence of which will be, that much 
of the sugar will remain in an unaltered state, 
giving rise to a wine disagreeably sweet, sickly, 
and without sprightliness, and completely des- 
titute of that vinous character which it ought 
,to possess. Hence much of the prejudice 
entertained against home-made wine is not 
without foundation. 

| “T have found from experience, that in order 
‘to make a strong, generous wine, a must should 
inot be under 115, although 120 is better, ex- 
cepting for Champagne, when 105 to 110 will 
be quite sufficient. ‘l'aking it for granted that 
the standard is 120, and that the fruit in a good 
year will give on an average a gravity of 55, 
the deficiency then will be 65. This deficiency 
must be made up by sugar to 120, the standard. 
In a bad year, the fruit will not yield what it 
did in the good one, as before noticed. The 
deficiency of gravity will be greater, which the 
instrument will indicate. The pure juice must 
then be more and the water less, when water 
is used, which is always advisable ; and, be- 
sides, more sugar will be necessary to bring 
the must to the standard 120. 

“The common rule for making wine is, to 
to use a greater weight of water than of fruit. 
My rule is, to put, on the average, equal mea- 
sures of juice and water. This, perhaps, in a 
very favourable season, may be a little too 
much, especially if the quantity intended to 
be made is great. One third juice and two- 
thirds water will perhaps be a good proportion, 
especially if the wine is to be soon used, This 
alone must depend upon the quality of the 
juice. It is, however, always best to err on 
the safe side, for the stronger the juice is, the 
better will be the fermentation. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that in a good season, we find, on 
examination, the pure juice to be 60, or any 
number under; by putting an equal portion of 
water as juice, the liquid will be reduced to 30. 
Let us fix, then, upon this weight 30 as our 
| Standard, whether the season be favourable or 
|the reverse. Ina good year equal portions of 
‘pure juice and water will produce this gravity. 
‘In a bad one, the pure juice will probably 
|admit of only one-third water. In this last- 
Mentioned season, we may find by the instru- 
| ment that the pure juice yields only 40 instead 
of 60; consequently, by adding the same 
‘Measure of water as juice, we shall only get 
| 20 instead of 30, making a deficiency of 10. 
| This deficiency must be made up (after the 
| discovery in the portion of juice,) by adding a 
| greater proportion of pure juice to the water 
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until it rises to the proposed gravity 30, keep- 
ing always in mind, that the less gravity and 
quantity of pure juice our fruit yields, the less 
termentable extract,—i. e., natural leaven, we 
shall have to carry on our fermentation. Sugar 
and water, it should be premised, will not 
spontaneously ferment without a proportion of 
that necessary leaven which is held in solution 
in the juice of the fruit, or without using arti- 
ficial means, such as brewer's yeast, or some 
other vegetable extract. By the saccharometer, 
we are taught the value of the juice. We have 
now to apply it, in order to ascertain the value 
of the compound of pure juice, water, and 
sugar. Every pound of good Jamaica sugar, 
mixed with one gallon of water, when tho- 
roughly dissolved, should give a gravity of from 
35 to 363. We will assume here that the gravity 
is only 35. Now, as we require 90 to make 
up a must to the standard gravity of 120, it 
will require rather more than 23 lbs. of sugar 
to each gallon of must ; for by using only 2 lbs. 
to the gallon, we shall get two thirty-fives, 
equal to 70, instead of 90, minus 20. By 
the addition of another half-pound of sugar to 
each gallon, we shall raise the 70 to 873, being 
23 less than is required. A small portion of 
sugar may or may not be added at pleasure. 
The saccharometer will, of course, be our guide 
in the obscure process of fermentation ; for, in 
proportion as the sweet or saccharine matter 
lessens, the liqueur becomes more vinous and 
spirituous, and therefore decreases in gravity. 
This instrument will clearly demonstrate the 
progressive decline of the must until it is re- 
duced to the desired point of attenuation. By 
regulating our fermentation by this instrument, 
the practice of adding spirits to our domestic 
wines, especially to the extent which is now 
practised—these being erroneously supposed 
to preserve or improve them—will be found 
quite unnecessary, as it is a well-ascertained 
fact, that the durability of wines is shortened 
by the addition of spirits, as spirits decompose 
and displace the carbonic acid, and prevent the 
wines being lively and brisk, which should be 
the character of home-made wine.” 

The seventh, and the three remaining parts, 
are devoted to a domestic medical dictionary, 
written by Dr. Reitch, in which, under the 
titles of the various diseases of the human 
frame, distinct definitions of each malady are 
given, with the causes, and the treatment to 
be pursued for their cure. The work fully 
realizes the high character of which the early 
numbers gave promise, and which received 
the unqualified approval of the Metropolita 
and provincial press. 
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®@riginal Poetry. 


TO MARY. 


I stand within the festive hall, 
Where wit and mirth are weaving 
A beam of light, to welcome all, 
The merry and the grieving ; 
I stand within the festive hall, 
And happy feet are telling 
The mazy windings of the ball, 
While music’s soul is swelling ; 
I stand within the festive hall, 
Where beauty’s lamps are burning, 
And hearts, on which their beamings fall, 
To bless their light are turning ; 
Yet eyes of love and light may shine, 
But all the glory round me 
Can never win one thought of mine 
From her, whose own have bound me. 
Never !—for, Mary, in my soul 
Each look thou’st ever given 
Is treasured up unbroken—whole, 
As if a vift from Heaven ; 
Each word thou'st ever breathed to me 
ttaunts—haunts my memory still, 
And bends my heart, where’er I be, 
To worship spite of will. 


I love thee, Mary,—and how well, 
How deeply, and how dearly, 

The heart alone that loves can tell— 
I love thee too sincerely : 

I live but in the hope to be 
Beloved, oh ! hope I wrongly ? 

Say, can thy heart e’er beat for me 
As truly and as strongly ? 

I turn from beauty's cheek away, 
For none can e’er endear me, 

And lips of love were cold as clay, 
Unless thine own were near me. 

I would not ask for Fortune’s smile, 
Unless it were to bless thee, 

And all her joys were worthless while 
My soul did not possess thee ; 

I would not seek of Fame a flow’r, 
Unless thy brow could wear it, 

Nor crave from Death one ling’ring hour, 
Unless thy love would share it ; 

There’s not a bliss my hope could nurse, 
Unless its light would charm thee, 


I cannot join the fairy throng, 
For grief is ever springing 

Within the heart, whose tendrils long 
Have to thine own been clinging ; 

I grieve to think those tendrils may 
Be broken from their holding, 

And by the heart be spurn’d away 
Round which they would be folding ; 

I grieve that thou art far from me, 
Perchance, too, thinking never 

Of one whose purest love tor thee 
Consumes his soul for ever ; 

I grieve to think that smiles of thine, 
Tho’ bright may be their beaming, 

May never on his sorrow shine, 
Whose joy is but a seeming ; 

I grieve to think some other may, 

hough love may flicker coldly, 

Entrance, as round thy lips they play, 
Those smiles that should uphold me ; 

He may—he may enchant thee more, 
He may—rais’d far above me,— 

High state and wealth around thee pour, 
Yet less sincerely love thee ! 


Mary, if e’er thy heart be giv’n 
In love’s embrace to meet me— 
I swear by earth, by sea, and Heav’n, 
My evry pulse shall greet thee ; 
Still, should some happier one entrance 
Thy bosom’s inmost feeling, 
Go, thread with him life’s chequer’d dance, 
All, all thy love revealing ; 
Caress him as his love should thee— 
Thine arms around him twining,— 
Go, bless him as my tongue does thee, 
And never know repining ; 
Go, Mary, go—and may the light 
Of smiles and truth enchain thee ; 
Dream, dream not of the bosom’s blight, 
Whose breaking heart might pain thie ; 
My bliss would be for ever o'er, 
My ev'ry hope have perished, 
My heart would beat to love no more, 
When gone the love it cherished. 
Yet, Mary, may the God who gave 
The virtues which beset thee, 
Protect thee to a quiet grave, 
And past it not forget thee. 
Pansy. 


And ob! my heart itself would curse 
Before ‘twould ever harm thee. 


{ quit—I quit the festive hall, 
here youthful hearts are glowing, 
And sportive wit a gleam o’er all 
Of happiness is throwing ; 
I uit—E quit the festive hall, 
here laughter is resounding, 
And maiden’s feet, to music’s call, 
Are merrily rebounding ; 
For oh! I tread not in the dance, 
Though woman’s eye be bright*ning, 
And darting forth in ev’ry glance 
Its soul-subduing light’ning : 
I cannot mingle in the scene . 
Where wit and mirth are sparkling, 
For gloom a weary time hath been 
My nature’s sunshine darkling ; 


Qualis populea merens Philomela sub umbra 

Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 

Observans nido implumes, detraxit; at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 

Integrat, et meestis late loca questibus implet. 
ViroiL, IV. 


The foregoing simile is thus translated by F. E. Nicholson. 


Such as the mother nightingale 
Mourns for her darling infants gone, 
Beneath a poplar’s shade alone, 
Whose nest some cruel Leen spies, 
And bears away the unfledg’d prize ; 
She weeps the dreary night away, 
And, sitting on a branch, renews 
Her painful melancholy news, 
And fills the wide surrounding plains, 
With a fond parent’s mournful strains. 
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